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Welcome New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Christo Barker 
Roy Begin & family 
Rod & Jill Bhar 

Barbara Brookes & David Moon 

Irene Bujara & family 

Alan Cameron 

Stephanie Carriere 

Phyllis Clark & f amil y 

Naomi De Silva 

Lynn Duffy 

Patricia Giesler 

Odette & Norman Harder 

Sharleen Hawco 


Kathleen Howe 

Judith Jones 

Robert King & family 

Frank Marth 

Susan Miller 

Richard Monk & family 

Rod Pearson & family 

Carole Portelance & family 

Patricia Richardson 

Michael Rowlands & family 

Ehor Shklanka 

Eric Snyder 

Sara Supple 

Dahlia Tanasoiu 


Other Areas 

Douglas Campbell, Guelph, Ontario 
Lynn Hardy, Deep River, Ontario 
Ian McKechnie & family, Vankleek Hill, Ontario 
Robert Roy, Topsham, Maine 
David Schowalter, Delia, Alberta 
Dr. Jennifer Shay, St. Adolphe, Manitoba 



Dave Smythe 
Membership Committee 
May 2000 
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Soiree 2000 

and the 1999 OFNC Awards 


Fenja Brodo with photos by Peter Roberts 

Club members convened at the Unitarian Church on Friday evening, April 
14 th , for this annual social event. It always seems that there is barely enough 
time to greet old friends, meet new people, study the natural history exhibits 
painstakingly put together by members of the Macoun Field-Club, and enjoy 
the artwork (and not forget to caste a vote for one’s favourite), before it is time 
to head into the lovely chapel for the formal part of the evening. 



This Soirde was enlivened by a five member choir, Heather Bale, Connie Clark 
( + guitar), Audrey Furlong John Furlong ( + tambourine), and Zoe Nold. 
They provided song sheets and invited us to join in. Some of us did, and quite 
lustily, between sips of wine and nibbles of cheese and crackers. 

President Eleonor Zurbrigg got the formal proceedings, in the chapel, off to 
a good start by relating how Frank Pope got her actively involved in the Club. 
(Later, other speakers also attributed their involvement in the Club to the 
encouragement of Frank Pope.) 

The Macoun Field-Club Presidents gave their lively talks, beginning with 
Alexander Stone, President of the Juniors, followed by Mark Hickman of the 
Intermediates, and William Godsoe of the Seniors. Each one enthused about 
their favourite activities of the past year, mentioning field trips, speakers, funny 
incidents, and the fun and camaraderie. They each gave heartfelt thanks to 
their leaders, Diane Kitching Barbara Gaertner, Rob Lee, and a new leader, 
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Alexander Stone 


Mark Hickman 



William Godsoe 


Sarah Coulber. Thanks were extended to Mary Stuart, Gerry Lee and George 
Oda, in appreciation of generous access to their lands. For William Godsoe, 
this is his last year as a Macouner. He spoke of member-inspired camping trips, 
the putting together of the “Little Bear,” learning to take delight in the un¬ 
usual, and a new venture for the Club, the creation of a Macoun webpage. 

The next order of business was to award the prizes for the natural history 
exhibits. Diane Lepage and I were the judges and, truth to tell, these were 
difficult decisions to make because each presentation showed a great deal of 
research, effort and interest in the selected subject. 

First Prize was awarded to Julian Potvin-Bernal (left) for his creative display 



on Dragonflies. Second Prize went to Sara Potvin-Bernal (middle) for “Hump¬ 
backed Whales”, complete with original drawings, and Alexander Stone (right) 
earned 3 rd Prize for a most interesting presentation on Peregrine Falcons. 
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The Soirde is our Club’s opportunity to acknowledge the contribution of some 
very special people to the OFNC and its objectives. Stephen Darbyshire, Chair 
of the Awards Committee, had the honour of reading the citations and Eleonor 
Zurbrigg made the presentations. 



Theodore Mosquin receiving award from Eleonor Zurbrigg 


Theodore Mosquin was named Honorary Member in recognition of his many 
active years in the service of the OFNC and for his significant contributions to 
Canadian natural history and its conservation. Ted joined the OFNC in 1963, 
became a Council member in 1966, served as editor of The Canadian Field- 
Naturalist from 1967 to 1972, and was Club President in 1971. He conceived 
the idea of a local journal of natural history, and thus was formed Trail & Land¬ 
scape. In 1971 he became the first editor of Nature Canada and first President 
of the Canadian Nature Federation. Ted had a seminal role in the creation of 
the Committee on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada (COSEWIC), 
and he served as president of the Canadian Parks and Wilderness Society 
(CPAWS) for three years. 
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Betty Campbell received the George 
McGee Service Award (for significant 
contributions towards the smooth run¬ 
ning of the Club). Betty developed and 
maintains the imaginative and eye-catch¬ 
ing exhibits for the OFNC, which she 
also transports and exhibits at various 
venues. She is our slide and photo librar- 
ian, having made this collection accessi¬ 
ble and useful to Club members. She is 
- also an invaluable member of the 

> - j Fletcher Wildlife Garden’s Backyard 

\A- j w Garden team (the Friday crew), for 

which she created an excellent, easy-to-use database with maps of the garden 
that enables each person to keep track of the plants in their bed. 

Member of the Year was awarded to Claudia Burns for being the driving force 
and inspiration behind the Backyard Garden which has become the showpiece 
of the FWG. She worked on the informative brochure “Gardening for Wildlife, 
A Guide to the FWG’s Backyard Garden,” and she is a key member of the 
FWG Management Committee. Unfortunately Claudia could not be present to 
receive her award in person. 

Conservation Award to an OFNC member went to Stan Rosenbaum. 

Stan joined the OFNC’s Conservation 
Committee in 1997 and became its 
chair in January 1998, a position which he 
continues to hold. He has injected new 
energy into the Committee and strength¬ 
ened it by attracting new members, and 
delegating necessary tasks effectively. 

He keeps on top of issues, uses email 
effectively for communicating with his 
Committee and so succeeds in achieving 
rapid turn-around on issues requiring 
immediate action. He prepares briefs 
and edits the reports that others write, 
making useful comments and suggestions, 
as well as attending many special meetings and open houses on behalf of the 
Committee. Under Stan’s leadership, the Conservation Committee has dealt 
with Watt’s Creek / Shirley’s Bay, Leitrim, South Gloucester, Petrie Island, and 
Lands for Life. 
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Conservation Award for a non-member went to the Friends of Petrie Island 
for becoming effective stewards of the island. They developed and maintain a 
public beach and picnic area away from sensitive natural habitats, and made 
a short interpretive nature trail for which they produced interpretive material 
and a map (sold to raise money). They established liaisons with the OFNC, 
the Ottawa Duck Club, local youth groups (cleared garbage and flotsam), the 
sand quarry operator (helped with improvement to roadways, parking areas 
and trails), and the City of Cumberland (operating grants, garbage collections, 
grass cutting,). They are effective lobbyists for Petrie Island at City Council, 
regional government, and with the MNR. Their professional-looking website 
covers planning issues and nature interpretation. n 
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Conservation Matters 


Teri Keogh 

Alfred Bog 

The Prescott-Russell Official Plan took effect on December 31st, providing, 
for the first time, an official basis for protection of Alfred Bog. However, a 
number of people who own property within the boundaries of the wetland, as 
it is defined by the Official Plan, have appealed the wetland policy to the 
Ontario Municipal Board. They are concerned about loss of revenue from 
restricted peat moss extraction. Frank Pope, the Chair of the Alfred Bog 
Committee and the OFNC representative, believes the wetland policies are 
soundly based and should survive the challenge, but compensation for revenue 
loss may be required. A full Ontario Municipal Board hearing has been sched¬ 
uled to commence on the 2nd of October and could last eight weeks or more. 
The OFNC will have “participant status” at the OMB Hearing, allowing us to 
make and defend a statement before the Board. Citizen action to protect signif¬ 
icant wetlands from peat extractors is constrained by the lack of any specific 
reference to peat extraction in Ontario legislation. The Conservation Commit¬ 
tee is urging the FON and fellow naturalists’ clubs to pressure the Ontario 
government to address this problem. Frank Pope raised the issue at the region¬ 
al meeting of the FON on April 15th. The Conservation Committee is assisting 
by trying to create public awareness. The creation of an Alfred Bog Provincial 
Nature Reserve is also in the works. It will be administered under Ontario 
Parks and will be based upon the land owned by the Nature Conservancy 
(about 40% of the 10,000 acre bog). For more information about Alfred Bog 
see our website at www.achilles.netlofnclalfredbog.html. 

Canadian Environmental Assessment Act 

A five-year review of the Canadian Environmental Assessment Act (CEAA) 
began last December. The act has not been a great success from the Conserv¬ 
ation Committee’s point of view. Therefore, Kristina Makkay drafted prelimin¬ 
ary comments on the CEAA Review process. She pointed out deficiencies in 
the old act, made suggestions for improvement, and expressed an interest, on 
behalf of the Conservation Committee, in further assisting the review process. 

Canadian Nature Federation 

Laura Telford of the Canadian Nature Federation (CNF) and Canadian Parks 
and Wilderness Society (CPAWS) attended the April Conservation Committee 
Meeting. She is interested in the closer cooperation of CNF, CPAWS and the 
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OFNC. The OFNC Conservation Committee has cordial relations with these 
groups, but coordination could be better. Laura is compiling information 
about the many naturalist groups across Canada, which, when completed, will 
be made available to these groups. She also provided us with information on 
two of our agenda items, hunting in wilderness parks and the preservation of 
Lac La Blanche Forest, which are discussed below. Increased communication 
will benefit the OFNC, the CNF and CPAWS. 

EAC reports 

The Conservation Committee continues to hear reports from three Environ¬ 
mental Advisory committees. Lynn Bricker updates us on the Ottawa EAC, 
Roland Beshiri on the Gloucester EAC and Jack MacKenzie (through Frank 
Pope) on the Goulboum EAC. These committees are essential in our efforts 
to conserve green spaces wi thin the region. When a m a lg a m ation of the region 
occurs, the OFNC must try to ensure that these Environmental Advisory 
Committees are maintained in some way. 

Endangered Species Act 

The Minister of Environment, David Anderson, introduced Canada’s new 
Species at Risk Act in the House of Commons on April 11,2000. The act falls 
far short of what is needed to effectively protect Canada’s 340 species at risk 
and their habitats. As suspected, when the proposals were released by the 
Minister in December, the legislation was “too little and too late.” We recog¬ 
nize that some level of protection is better than no legislation at all. The Con¬ 
servation Committee considers this a step in the right direction but certainly 
not an indication that we can lessen our efforts and rely solely on the govern¬ 
ment to protect Canada’s species and their habitats. 

Green Map 

A preliminary version of the Green Map should be ready for display at 
the Fletcher Wildlife Garden Open House June 4th. Friends of the Earth, 
Canada, have agreed to be the official sponsor of the Green Map. The OFNC 
has agreed to ensure that natural places in the National Capital Region are 
properly identified and mapped. 

Green Space Alliance of Canada’s Capital 

This is an organisation of individuals and community groups that is working 
to preserve neighbourhood natural areas such as woodlots, meadows and other 
green spaces. The OFNC Conservation Committee works with the Green 
Space Alliance (GACC) to help identify significant flora and fauna in these 
local natural areas, to help with researching the histories of these areas, and 
to exchange comments on draft legislation and bylaws that affect these natural 
areas. Topics relevant to the communities where OFNC members live may be 
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discussed and members may want to have their opinions heard. The Green 
Space Alliance maintains a web site at http://www.flora.org/greenspace where 
notice of meetings and issues are posted. To receive GACC e-mails, contact 
the Green Space Alliance at gacc@home.com. 

Hunting in Ontario’s Wilderness Parks 

The Minister of Natural Resources recently announced that all Provincial 
Parks, including wilderness parks, might be opened to hunting and angling. 

This could affect seven of the eight massive parks, such as Killarney and 
Quetico, where activities such as hunting, logging and mining have been forbid¬ 
den. Activities in these wilderness parks have been restricted to hiking, canoe¬ 
ing, fishing and camping. No motorized equipment, such as boat motors or 
all-terrain vehicles, were allowed. Altitude restrictions were also placed on 
airplanes flying overhead. The Ontario Government is relinquishing its overall 
prohibition on hunting and angling, and handing over this responsibility to each 
park management board. This raises questions of road access and public safety. 
(There could be hunting year-round if small game hunting is allowed.) The 
percentage of park area devoted to wilderness parks is already extremely small, 
and this would further destroy what little “pristine” wilderness remains in 
Ontario. The Progressive Conservative Government made no mention of open¬ 
ing up the wilderness parks to hunting when it came up with a land-use strategy 
last year for a vast area of publicly owned land across Northern Ontario. Earth- 
roots, with help from the Sierra Legal Defense Fund, is taking legal action 
against this, with the Conservation Committee offering whatever support it can. 

Lac La Blanche Forest 

This is an old growth forest near Buckingham, Quebec. It lies just on the edge 
of the 50 km radius centred on the Parliament Buildings, which defines the 
Club’s zone of primary interest. There was a threat of logging in the forest, but 
the local chapter of CPAWS mounted a successful campaign to save the forest 
reserve at Lac La Blanche. However, the overall protection of this area is still 
in question. The Conservation Committee plans to keep an eye on this issue 
and to support CPAWS if further protection for this area becomes necessary. 
The Lac La Blanche Park already has a Visitation Centre and an extensive net¬ 
work of walking trails. This, along with an old growth stand, makes the forest a 
good candidate for protection. 

Monfort Woods 

This old issue has resurfaced with a new developer taking over the property 
and proposing a new development plan. Christine Hanrahan, of the Conserv¬ 
ation Committee, has drafted a response to the proposed plan. GACC is also 
spearheading the drive to preserve the Monfort Woods. 
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Norfolk Field Naturalists 

A request was received from the Norfolk Field Naturalists to support their new 
Headquarters for Bird Studies Canada. Frank Pope obtained Council approval 
for a contribution of $1,000, and the cheque has been sent on behalf of the Con¬ 
servation Committee and the OFNC. 

Shirley’s Bay Management Plan 

In April we received a draft report on this provincially significant wetland, pre¬ 
pared by the Ottawa branch of ESG International Inc. under a contract from 
NCC. (Last February, the Conservation Committee commented to ESG on an 
earlier draft of this report.) The new draft report summarizes the existing con¬ 
ditions in the wetland habitat and discusses what can be done to mitigate silting 
and the discharge of pollutants from the now defunct Watts Creek sewage treat¬ 
ment plant. Possible measures include removal of the causeway, or allowing it 
to wash away naturally over time. (The causeway was built as a barrier against 
direct discharge into the Ottawa River.) Two major concerns are mentioned 
with regard to removal of the causeway; the cost, and re-suspension of impact¬ 
ed sediments. The report suggests that the causeway could be useful for inter¬ 
pretation. “Breaks could be made in the causeway, with bridges over the 
breaks, to improve flushing of the Bay while maintaining current functions of 
the causeway.” A recommendation is made for a public observation tower: 

“To enhance the visitor experience, spotting scopes could be installed in the 
observation tower, along with interpretive material on bird identification, im¬ 
portance of breeding and staging habitat, and general migration information. 
Also: “Removed sediment could be used to build a larger berm around the 
existing rifle range, to attenuate noise impacts and lower security perimeter 
requirements.” The Conservation Committee had previously argued against 
sediment removal or removal of the causeway, but had suggested an improved 
acoustic and security barrier around the rifle range so that the causeway could 
be more accessible than it is under present conditions. In response to our ex¬ 
pressed concerns last February, ESG assured us that their report is not associ¬ 
ated with any plan to prepare the way for an interprovincial bridge. We had 
also pointed out that the most important part of the study area is DND land, 
almost entirely off limits to us, and largely even to the consultants doing the 
study! As a result we could make only limited comments on the ecological data 
presented. Below is the short letter of response sent on May 11,2000, by the 
Conservation Committee to the NCC planners at their request. 

Comments on Shirley’s Bay Management Plan draft report 

There is widespread or universal agreement that the Shirley’s Bay wetland is 
wildlife habitat of critical importance. In this regard, continued DND develop- 
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ment is a concern. Also, the wetland is an important place for nature obser¬ 
vation by OFNC people and others, despite very restricted access. 

Removal of the causeway and/or dredging of contaminated sediments could 
have negative impacts due to re-introduction of contaminants into the active 
biological region. The causeway is presently the only specified route (subject to 
restrictions) for nature observations. The proposal to construct 4-metre breaks 
(with bridges) in the causeway to allow improved water circulation is a useful 
suggestion. There is a confusing statement presented as a comment made to 
ESG in a consultation: “If causeway is to be removed, a proactive one-time 
removal would be more effective than having the causeway passively wash out 
over time.” We do not know who might have made this comment. Also, it is not 
clear what the term “effective” refers to. Natural washing out over time would 
be less likely to cause contamination. 

The rifle range security zone does help to protect conservation of the wetland, 
but overall DND activities have negative conservation impacts as well. For 
example, the Muncaster report mentions that road drainage appears to restrict 
inflow to the wetlands from sources other than the two main creeks. These 
activities are mainly invisible to us due to access restrictions, but if correct, this 
is a valid concern that should be addressed. 

The rifle range is a problem for siting the proposed observation tower. How 
much wildlife could visitors see? It could end up being just an ordinary “tourist 
attraction” with little value for significant observation. In view of recent 7-days- 
a-week operation of the rifle range for much of the year, what impression will 
visitors receive from the experience of trying to view wildlife amid the noise of 
a battle zone? 

If the DND uses of the land continue, a substantially higher berm around the 
rifle range could reduce noise and allow the size of the security zone to be 
reduced. The suggestion made in the report is weak in that a higher berm is 
mentioned only in connection with the possibility of using dredged sediments 
for this purpose. If the range operations continue, raising the berm should be 
a priority that is not dependent on the use of dredged sediments. 

Trail from Riddell Drive to Berry Side Road 

Frank Pope has been meeting with the March Rural Community Association 
which is attempting to develop a walking trail along the public right-of-way 
from the 4th line at Riddell Drive to the Berry Side Road. This is an ambitious 
project and they are seeking help with it. The OFNC welcomes access to this 
significant natural area and hopes to contribute by identifying habitats and 
biota of note. The second, and equally ambitious, priority of this community 
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association is to build a trail along Riddell Drive to Riverfront Park. These 
trails are intended as legacies to be passed to the new city of Ottawa by the city 
of Kanata. 

Comments or more information 

Updates from the Conservation Committee will be periodically posted on the 
OFNC website http:llwww.achilles.netlofnclindex.html. If you have questions, 
comments or new issues for the Conservation Committee please contact Stan 
Rosenbaum, phone 596-4288 or email srosen@magma.ca. n 


Which Shirt Today? 

by Sylvia Edlund 
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Did You Keep Notes? 


Robert E. Lee 



Rob Lee with Macoun Club at Mary Stuart’s farm. 


In 1967, OFNC member Mary Stuart bought an abandoned farm way back in 
the Pakenham Hills and invited her fellow naturalists to come out and explore 
its fields and forests. Over the years she has led many a spring outing back in 
to her cabin, and on to the old log farm buildings. If you were among Mary’s 
many guests, you may remember the rushing waters of Indian Creek, the many 
sparkling beaver ponds, and the special patch of Trailing Arbutus where the 
winding trail crests the highest hill. 

Recently Mary and the owner of the neighbouring property, Gerry Lee, have 
joined forces to develop a Forest Management Plan. It outlines how their com¬ 
bined lands will be used to meet their primary goals of providing for wildlife 
habitat and nature appreciation. This plan allows them to enjoy a reduced tax 
base which, in turn, helps make maintaining the land in a wild and unexploited 
state affordable. Other landowners, by contrast, have turned their properties 
over to commercial interests, cutting down their best trees and opening destruc¬ 
tive sandpits. 

One of Mary’s commitments under the plan is to produce a comprehensive list 
of the plants and animals on her property. If you have more than the memories, 
and took notes on any unusual wildflowers found, or simply filled in a checklist 
of birds seen, your observations would be of value now. If your notes are old. 
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so much the better, for they would give a depth of time to the record that a 
current inventory cannot provide. 

Mary would be delighted to hear from you in any case, but to contribute to her 
effort, contact one of us and tell us what you have. We can be reached at: 


Robert E. Lee or 
RR #2 

White Lake, Ont. 
K0A3L0 
(613) 623-8123 


Ms. Mary Stuart 

712 -1275 Richmond Rd. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

K2B8E3 
(613) 820-5220 


n 


Decisions, Decisions! 


Sarah Coulter 



On April 1 st , Ken Allison and I represented the OFNC as judges at the 2000 
Ottawa Regional Science Fair (ORSF). We were to select the three winners 
(junior, intermediate and senior exhibits) of the “Natural history - General 
special awards. 

The ORSF is a volunteer organization which encourages grades 7 to 13 
students in the Ottawa-Carleton region to research, develop, and present 
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projects in the fields of science and engineering. Each year, approximately 
125 projects are entered and judged. Participation in the Fair ensures the 
students’ eligibility to compete for a position on the team representing the 
Ottawa-Carleton Region at the subsequent national competition, the Canada 
Wide Science Fair (CWSF). During its 39 years, the ORSF has even helped 
some students patent their inventions! 

Ken and I toured the large hall in the Canadian Museum of Nature which was 
lined with exhibits along the walls and down the middle of the room. We were 
delighted to see such creative and detailed projects in which the level of effort 
in many cases was extraordinary. Of course, this meant a daunting task 
of choosing but three projects to receive the OFNC’s awards! 

We eliminated several exhibits that were not relevant to the OFNC award 
category (such as the computer-related projects) and then proceeded to 
narrow down the choices. These were predominantly projects related to the 
environment After several trips around the room, scratching of heads and 
sighing, we decided on the three following projects: 

(Junior) Kathleen Howe, “Shrinking Water Table”, 

Fallingbrook Community Elementary School 

Kathleen’s project demonstrated the negative impact of household pollutants 
(such as detergents) and excess water usage on our local environment and its 
wildlife. 

(Intermediate) Naomi De Silva, “Oil Spills: Radiate and Remediate”, 

Lisgar Collegiate Institute 

Naomi documented her findings of methods for cleaning up large scale oil 
spills. 

(Senior) Sara Supple, “How Do You Do?” 

Glebe Collegiate Institute 

Sara’s project dealt with animal recognition. She determined at which distance 
each of three different species indicated recognition of a member of its own 
species. 

At the end of the afternoon, Ken went on stage to present the three students 
with a token of their prizes. They are each to receive $50 and a one year 
membership to the OFNC (which includes a subscription to Trail & Landscape 
and The Canadian Field Naturalist. 

Welcome to Kathleen, Naomi and Sara! n 
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The Leopard 

does not Change Its Spots 




Five Leopard Frogs came to special attention during the study. To simplify recognition in 
the field, only the pattern of spots on the head and back were routinely recorded. 

Leopard Frogs are just about everywhere in summertime, leaping and lurching 
in all directions to get out from underfoot as you walk country paths and dewy 
meadows. The grassy places they favour look all alike to us, and it would be 
reasonable to t hink that they would to the frogs, too, only more so, because 
they’re so short. Leopard Frogs seem to be hopping all over the place, pretty 
much at random. But if you have ever stayed at some place like a cottage, and 
encountered a frog outside the back door every day, you might have wondered, 
is that really the same frog, time after time? How could you find out? 

I suppose that a scientist migh t band or mark such a frog in some way, but I 
have observed that several kinds of frogs and toads come ready-marked. The 
colours and markings that, overall, distinguish one species from another, are at 
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the same time individualized in their details. In the Ottawa region. Leopard 
Frogs typically have about a dozen rounded black spots spread out in a fairly 
regular pattern over a green (or sometimes brown) back, but if the first spots 
behind the eyes are paired on one frog, and arranged in a triplet on another, 
you can at least tell those two apart. 

The first frog I found in the long grass outside my back door one day was about 
as standard as they come (pair of spots), but I thought if I drew the whole pat¬ 
tern exactly, it would be different from any other of the few frogs immediately 
around. Without further disturbing it, I stood behind the frog and sketched rap¬ 
idly, recording it on page 1 of a new notebook. 

To my delight, Frog Number 1 was in the same place next morning. It was an 
encouraging start - but after that I never saw it again. I sighed - perhaps it was 
eaten by a snake or raccoon - and sketched No. 2. It was a big one, notable for 
having a heart-shaped spot on its nose, broken into two sections. However, I 
couldn’t find it again, either, though I searched all the rest of the summer. 

I got lucky with Frog No. 3. It turned up occasionally for weeks, always in the 
same place (give or take a few yards). Number 6 lasted almost a month, and 
No. 7 for all of July and August. 

Somewhere along in here I asked myself another deceptively simple question, 
which led to all kinds of trouble, and that was: how many frogs might there be? 
Now, I have about as much grass around my house as the average suburban lot, 
except that I live in a clearing in the forest. (I won’t call it a lawn, because I 
don’t cut it, except with a scythe.) I have hardly ever seen a Leopard Frog in 
the forest itself, so I reasoned that almost all the frogs should be found in the 
grass. 

After about a month, I had recorded a dozen different individuals, and was 
thinking up other, more challenging questions, like: Have these frogs got my 
property all divided up among themselves, the way birds have territories? How 
much land does each frog occupy? Do they roam farther at night? (I had found 
one where I didn’t expect it, at midnight.) 

Everything was going smoothly, and then suddenly, in the last week of July, I 
was inundated with new frogs, all at the small end of the frog size scale. New 
frogs of the year, I figured, just arriving here as they migrated away from the 
distant marshy lake where they’d been tadpoles. Believing that they’d soon 
all be out of the water and that the numbers would stabilize, I stepped up my 
efforts. But try as I would, I couldn’t keep up with them if I drew a dozen a day. 
After a week of that (and another of complete rest) I resolved to just do the 
best I could. By the end of the season, I had drawn 175 different frogs. You’d 
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think that my place would be just hopping with them. Yet strange to say, it 
wasn’t. 

A friend helpfully pointed out that frogs shed their outer skins periodically. 
“They probably grow new spots,” he said, “and you’re drawing different ver¬ 
sions of the same frog over and over.” Well, I knew that wasn’t so - but how do 
you convince a skeptic? I resolved to continue working with what I had. 

One of the most discouraging things about this study — which is what it had 
become - was the fact that only every second or third frog lasted long enough 
to be counted a second time. Yet there weren’t enough predators around to 
account for such a heavy loss. What if the missing frogs hadn’t “passed on,” but 
had gone on - gone on their way farther inland? 

When I charted up my observations, I found that a number of frogs had been 
seen only twice - at the beginning and end of the season. Perhaps I caught 
them both coming and going. They probably moved at night. In their migration 
away from the lake, some kept going past my clearing, and some stayed. 

Those that liked my place seemed to have chosen their portion of it as soon as 
they arrived. I never saw any indication that they explored the area before set¬ 
tling down (though they could have done this at night, too.) 

Sometimes I sat down and watched my frogs. They did a lot of sitting, just 
waiting. Whenever an insect moved into range, they 1 d wheel to face it, watch 
for a bit, and then lunge forward, snapping the tiny creature off its grass blade. 
If food was abundant, they were real gluttons, spinning left and right and 
gobbling down minute flies, beetles and bugs. One seized a fuzzy caterpillar 
by one end, but couldn’t quite swallow it. So it butted its head - or rather, pro¬ 
truding mouthful - against a nearby stone several times, until it was all in. 

When bugs were thick and the action heavy, I several times saw one frog land 
next to or even upon another. In a moment, both would relax, not separating 
until the next morsel came running along. I never saw any interaction between 
frogs, no attempt by a resident to hurry a new arrival along. 

By the end of September, 90 of the 175 frogs had been seen more than once, 
and most of these I would consider to have been residents. I had seen the first 
one on May 10th, and the last (the only one I could find that wan day) on Octo¬ 
ber 5th. When the season was over and they were all gone, I worked out their 
home ranges, as indicated by all the locations each individual had been found. 

I had had the impression that most of these frogs, which were mostly in their 
first year of life, stayed within an area of grass that might be covered by the 
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average large car (about 90 square feet); measurement showed that, indeed, of 
those seen four or five times, most had ranged over an area between 50 and 200 
square feet - or maybe more if they moved into beds of Day Lilies and shrub¬ 
bery where they probably hid much of the time. The most restricted (No. 142) 
was always within one foot of the same spot, while another, which I nicknamed 
“The Wanderer,” ranged over 1000 square feet. 

There must have been a lot of overlap in the ranges these frogs occupied, be¬ 
cause I have only about 5000 square feet of grass in which to accommodate 
some 80 estimated residents. Yet they had shared the ground in evident peace. 

With the frogs gone, I put away my notebooks and graphs for the winter. I 
hardly thought about frogs, until spring returned. And then another question 
began to run in my head: would my frogs come back? 

To simplify the process of recognition - and I will explain this in case someone 
else wants to get to know their frogs this way -1 copied all my frog drawings, 
cut them out, and divided the 175 frogs into 15 groups based on features they 
held in common. Then I devised a key, which would allow me to rapidly turn to 
a page of frog drawings for comparison with the frog in front of me. In seconds 
I would be able to either identify an individual frog, or start drawing it as a new 
one. 

I had found quite early that the spots at the front are the easiest to focus on. 
Most Leopard Frogs have a single oval spot on the nose, in front of the eyes. 
About 10% have no spot there, and another 10% have two. Looking farther 
back along the body, most have a symmetrical pair of spots between the eyes; 
about 10% have an irregular variation on this pattern. 

Right behind the eyes, most have a pair of spots, or sometimes a triplet. These 
may all be of the same size and shape, but often the right or left spot will be 
extra-large, or extra-long, or extra-close to the eye. At this point, almost all my 
frogs could be placed in one of my groupings. 

Identification of an individual would then be made by visual comparisons with 
the drawings of this group, usually contained on a single page. All the spots had 
to match. As a final check, the frog had to be as long, nose to tailbone, as the 
previously recorded measurement, or longer (allowing for growth). And any 
peculiarities that I had noted had to agree: a small proportion of my frogs (in 
Lanark County) are brown, instead of green, and skeptics notwithstanding, I 
believe they keep their background colour, as well as their spots, for life. 

Thus equipped, I began searching the grass every day. The first one I found, on 
May 20th, was a returnee. It settled in the same general area it had occupied 
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the year before. Then others began to turn up, some of them in the exact same 
spot where I had last seen them eight months before, in September. By the end 
of June, 18 of the 175 were back. After that, there were no more, though I 
watched for them all summer. 

All but one of the returnees had been a resident before, and most now stayed 
with me again. Only one, No. 2, remembered fondly as “Heart-on-Nose,” had 
been a transient, and it was again this year. It was seen at the same time in June 
both years, within a day or two. 

These frogs, now a year older, set up new home ranges that included the for¬ 
mer one, but were very much larger, going from about 100 square feet to 1000. 
Even No. 142, who had been so tightly bound to its little patch of ground, now 
ventured over an area as large as that used by any other frog. 

Before the young frogs of the new year arrived, I resolved to wind down the 
study, and refuse to draw any of them. The questions I was now entertaining 
could not be explored with pencil and paper, as I had been doing. 

I knew, for instance, that the only place where Leopard Frogs could spend the 
winter was under the ice of the nearest permanent body of water, some 250 
yards distant. Spring and fall, they have to travel at least that far, through mixed 
forest, with no apparent feature of the landscape, such as a watercourse, to 
guide them. Those whose journey continues must go further -1 have heard that 
it can be miles. How do they navigate? 

The only clue I have, from my observations, is that I appear to have intercepted 
some frogs on both legs of the journey. Coupled with the reappearance in a 
second year of one probably transient frog at the same time of month, in 
roughly the same place, I think that Leopard Frogs remember the way and 
retrace their steps. Certainly the summer feeding grounds, which all seem the 
same to us, are known intimately and to advantage by them. 

But what do frogs remember? The direction and distance to and from water? 
Or the features of the intervening landscape, whether made up of objects, or 
sensations of touch and smell, of dryness and wetness? If direction, how is that 
determined from the perspective of the forest floor? How is distance registered 
in a frog’s brain? And if landscape, how are features recalled in their necessary 
sequence? I have no doubt that frogs are using all these clues in combination, 
but that brings me no closer to an understanding of their abilities. 

But of one thing at least I am certain: after two seasons of intensive observa¬ 
tion, during which I acquired an altogether new appreciation for these fine 
amphibians: my Leopard Frogs kept their spots - for two years, anyway. a 
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Goat’s Rue, Galega officinalis, 
in the Ottawa District 


Stephen Darbyshire and Christine Hanrahan 



Galega officinalis L. A: terminal portion of a stem; B: enlargement of a stipule; C: flower; 
D: mature erect fruits. Illustrations by Lynda E. Chandler and O. Thomd. 
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The plant known as Galega officinalis L. is, like many plants, known by a variety 
of common names. In English it is most often called Goat’s Rue, but it also 
goes under the names of Professor Weed, French Lilac, Italian Fitch, Catgut or 
even just Galega. In French the names “galdga officinal” or “rue des ch&vres” 
are often used. It grows in mesic open or partly open areas including pastures, 
fields, grasslands, fence lines, roadsides, river banks and wet marsh areas 
(Evans and Ashcroft 1982). 

In 1998 a large and thriving colony of Goat’s Rue was found on Petrie Island 
(45°30'N, 75°30'W) at a spot along the north shore where quantities of land fill 
had been dumped years ago in preparation for a building site (Figure 2). The 
building was never eretfed, but the pile of rocks is now home to a number of 
plants not native to the area. 




Map of Petrie Island showing the building site where rocky land fill was dumped and 
Goat’s Rue was first noticed. 

Goat’s Rue is a species in the pea family ( Fabaceae , also known as 
Leguminosae) native to the western Mediterranean region and introduced to 
a few scattered areas in North America primarily as an ornamental plant. It is 
superficially like the vetches ( Vicia ), although there is no tendril at the tip of 
the compound leaves. It is also somewhat similar to our native milk-vetches 
( Astragalus ), but does not have the densely hairy leaves (the leaves are glabrous 
or pubescent below), entire stipules (stipules have sharp pointed lobes) or 
inflated pods (narrow, linear pods) of Canada Milk-vetch or Cooper’s Milk- 
vetch. The flowers are a light cream, pink-lavender to a pale purplish-blue, or 
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sometimes partly bluish. The compound leaves have 5 to 8 pairs of opposite 
leaflets and a terminal leaflet. Usually the leaflets have a tiny tooth (or mucro) 
at the tip. When mature, the fruits (or legumes) are about 3 to 5 centimetres 
long, more or less erect, slender brownish pods. 

The plants are not vine-like as are the vetches, but tend to sprawl over other 
vegetation. They are robust and grow from a large tap root. Reproduction is 
primarily by seeds, which are small, brown and produced in moderate num¬ 
bers. Many of the pods on specimens of plants collected in Canada show neat 
circular holes toward the bottom of the erect fruits. This suggests that some 
insect seed eater, perhaps a chalcid wasp, is attacking North American popula¬ 
tions. 

Like its more palatable cousin, Galega orientalis Lam. (also sometimes called 
Goat’s Rue or Galega), Galega officinalis has been experimented with as a 
forage. At the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, G. officinalis was tested 
as a forage crop as early as the 1890s. It was not very successful as a forage 
compared with other plants tested, but it was quite successful as a weed 
(Tingey 1971). An ‘infestation’ in the area of the Morris Arboretum (Philadel¬ 
phia) was surveyed in 1964,10 years after its introduction. From the estimated 
3600 seeds sown along a roadside in 1954, a population of about 2000 plants 
had spread for a distance of almost 2 kilometres along a small stream (Fogg 
1964, Stokes 1964). 

In 1973, Robert Hainault collected a specimen of Goat’s Rue in a vacant lot 
along McArthur Road in the village of Vanier. While Robert has told us that 
this site is now covered with asphalt and cement, it is possible that the plants 
on Petrie Island originally came with fill taken from Vanier. It may be that the 
plant has persisted in neglected spots around Vanier and the eastern part of 
Ottawa. Other documented naturalization in Ontario has been in urban areas 
(e.g., Toronto and St. Catherines). These may all have been a result of escapes 
from garden planting. 

Although sometimes grown as a garden plant, it is not one of the more 
popular choices, at least in Canada. Despite flowering profusely throughout 
the summer, the flowers are rather small and tend to be obscured by the thick 
foliage. Nonetheless, nurseries occasionally sell the plants, including the white- 
flowered form. 

Goat’s Rue contains alkaloid compounds (including one called galegin), which, 
if not toxic, are distastefully bitter and unpalatable to most a nim al s . In fact fatal 
sheep poisoning has been attributed to Goat’s Rue. In the United States Goat’s 
Rue is considered a noxious weed primarily because of its toxic properties. Fed- 
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eral regulations prevent importation into that country and in Utah there is an 
eradication program attempting to eliminate it from that state. There are no 
regulations, either provincial or federal, governing it’s growth or importation in 
Canada. 

Goat’s Rue does have a long tradition as a therapeutic plant and as such 
would have been planted in European medicinal gardens. The species epithet, 
“officinalis,” is from the Latin term for shop, opificina / oficina, which in medi¬ 
eval times was the term for a monastic herb-store or pharmacy. It was apparent¬ 
ly thought to cure the bite of poisonous animals, rid the body of worms, and 
cure the pox and measles. As an added bonus it could even be used to fatten 
hens, curdle milk and make cheese! In earlier times it was thought to be very 
effective in the treatment of fevers and the much feared plague, hence the 
other common names of ‘spot plant,’ ‘pock plant,’ and ‘pestilence plant.’ A 
popular German name was Pestilenzkraut. 

Goat’s Rue is not much used these days, although preparations, usually in the 
form of a tincture, can still be purchased from herbalists. Goat’s Rue is consid¬ 
ered a galactagogue, a diaphoretic and a diuretic, and has been prescribed 
to stimulate milk production in nursing mothers (McIntyre 1994). The seeds 
have been used at times in the treatment of diabetes because of their ability to 
reduce blood-sugar levels (Lust 1974). This treatment is, however, never used 
alone and does not replace insulin therapy. We do not recommend trying this 
plant for any of the purposes noted above. This information is offered purely 
for interest. 
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I did my first Nature Journal Workshop at the Arboretum at the University of 
Guelph for the Federation of Ontario Naturalists in May 1997. Since then I 
have taught ‘Illustrated Nature Journal’ to people who draw and paint, and 
would like to observe more closely and write more. I have taught people who 
write diaries, but had never illustrated a page. I have taught people who would 
like to write more but have never drawn, and people who have never written 
descriptively and think they can’t draw. 

I will always remember one woman in the last category, who had recently 
experienced a death in the family. Restless and unhappy, casting about for 
something to do, she concentrated for a few hours under my instruction, 
producing a gracefully illustrated page of careful observation. She reported 
to me the next day that through immersing herself in the task of drawing and 
describing, she’d been able to relax and be happy for the first time in months. 

On Nature Drawing 

Children should be encouraged to draw from nature. What they are taught at 
school is too often purely “made up” imaginative, so that many people consider 
realistic drawing to be a magic gift, rather than a natural skill that can be im¬ 
proved through practice. Most of them grow up with no respect for their own 
artwork, and no confidence in their natural ability to draw from a subject. I 
remember one journal workshop in particular. I had been warned that there 
would be one girl given to disruptive and disrespectful behaviour. I busied my¬ 
self throughout the workshop guiding the children, and afterward, realized that 
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no child had been troublesome at all. I never found out which of the absorbed 
and hardworking young artist-journalists had been the “problem student.” 

There is a kind of freedom in nature journal work that engages the interest of 
the most suspicious and recalcitrant child, and the most hesitant and insecure 
adult. Fust an intriguing subject is chosen (and there are plenty of those in a 
natural setting), and then the closer one looks, the more interesting it gets! 
There is no room for feelings of resentment or reluctance in the dialogue be¬ 
tween a grasshopper (or a mushroom, or a salamander), and the curious eye 
and steady hand, equipped with good quality paper and a soft pencil. 

Some children feel very alone in their interest in drawing realistically from 
natural subjects. I met one such child while leading a nature drawing workshop 
for a group of young naturalists. The children had all been out catching insects 
and brought them in, where I showed them my work and my published books 
and told them how I developed as a nature artist and author. Then I set them 
up with good paper and pencils to draw their own discoveries of the day. One 
little girl was absolutely glowing afterwards. “I’m glad you told us that it’s okay 
to draw real things,” she exclaimed. “My art teacher tells us that we should only 
draw with our imagination, and when I bring my drawings from home to show 
her, she thinks my Dad did them.” I then went on to encourage the children to 
sketch from memory as well, to record their fleeting glimpses of things they 
want to remember. 

When I was young I thought it was cheating to copy other people’s work, or 
use photos as reference for my drawings. I never even considered using paper 
and pencil on the spot to make study sketches of my favourite animal, the 
Horse. I would visit the horse bams at the University of Guelph, tracing in my 
mind the lines, curves and proportions of the horses in their stalls, and then 
bicycle home to draw what I remembered. I was offended when my Grade 6 
teacher said to me, “There’ll come a day when you won’t draw just horses.” 
However, by high school, I could and did draw horses in any position, all over 
my notebooks. It was at art school, drawing from still life arrangements, that I 
learned that I had been unnecessarily restrained in my interpretation of what 
types of artistic expression were legitimate. All that a person needs to do is to 
try to draw what they see. Anybody can do it, because anybody can observe! 
Your drawing is your observation of the truth of the subject itself, filtered 
through who you are. 

The close and careful observation necessary for an on-the-spot nature drawing 
is like taking your finger and tracing the face of a lover. You’re not mechanical¬ 
ly snapping a photograph of a wildflower or the shell of a snail - you are taking 
time to trace the graceful shapes, admiring them and thinking about them. You 
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become one with your subject. A line of the song that my husband Fred wrote 
about my painting says, “Bind another species’ spirit to your own.” 

The concentration and stillness that it takes to draw or paint out-of-doors gives 
nature time to unfold and reveal itself, time for the shrew to pop out of the leaf 
litter beside you and dart back in, time for the wren to call, the hawk to soar, 
and the butterfly to ali ght and feed from the flower you are drawing. My journ¬ 
al account often develops as the drawing or painting is done. I pause now and 
then to jot down a word or phrase, to use later in composing the text which 
frames the finished drawing - so the story becomes complete in word as well as 
picture. 

On Nature Journalling- Beginnings 

While in Art School, I met biologist Frank Ross at the Royal Ontario Museum, 
and began to do some ink drawings of Crocodiles for him. Frank kept his journ¬ 
als, written with india ink, in lined, bound books. He drew animals as he observ¬ 
ed them, and encouraged me to keep my own natural history journal. Frank 
also told me that in order to be a naturalist, one should have a favourite animal 
or subject to study, a sort of window or stepping stone to observation in nature. 
I bought a cheap, lined, record book and a Rapidograph pen. 

Frank himself was interested in amphibians and reptiles, but he told me about 
Wayne Grimm, a malacologist he had met at the National Museum in Ottawa 
(now Canadian Museum of Nature), who had sparked his interest in snails. 
Wayne had told him how little is known about them, and how much there is to 
find out 1 . So I thought snails would suit my interest in small things, and it 

1 Wayne is stiU telling people that, at the Eastern Ontario Biodiversity Museum. 
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intrigued me to be told that here 
was a field to which an amateur 
could contribute valuable observa¬ 
tions. Two years later, Wayne 
recommended me for a job as 
illustrator in Design and Display at 
the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, on the basis of my life- 
sized watercolour of an Anon 


slug, which showed important but hard-to-see details used in identification. I 
had been entirely ignorant of the taxonomic application of these details, but 
had recorded them in my p ainting , because they had been there. 

I had always been interested in small creeping things, and while still in art 
school, had painted a series of life-sized watercolours of insects, that were 
purchased by one of my art teachers. I would often draw a snail or an insect, 
or a scrap of alga or lichen in my journal in order to identify them later. I kept 
aquatic snails to observe and describe their behaviour, driven by the idea that 
what I was observing might not be known by anyone else. A lot of what gets 
published in popular nature writing is just copied from one text to another; 
there can be a lot of variation in species and behaviour that might not be known 
or noticed by anyone except yourself. The amateur naturalist can notice such 
things if time is given to the subject. 

Continuing 

I made my journal notes and my illustrations separately during the field re¬ 
search for “Canadian Nature Notebook” (Karstad, 1979, rather than in my 
hardcover journal book, as the scanning technology of the time required 
artwork on separate pieces of paper. After two of my journal volumes had to 
be unbound for the publishing of “WildSeason’s Daybook” (Karstad 1985), 
and suffered in rebinding, I changed to a looseleaf format which I find far 
more convenient to carry and to use - horizontal pages of Arches 90 lb smooth 
watercolour paper. Now my more than 200 original journal pages are kept in 
storage binders, protected by archivally stable plastic sleeves. 

Western Canada Wilderness Committee published a series of these journal 
pages from three of my hikes on the trail to Cumshewa Head, North Moresby 
Island, Haida Gwaii (Karstad & Wood 1990), the first and only time the journ¬ 
al has been reproduced in facsimile. In 1994 we spent three months hiking bi¬ 
cycling and canoeing for the Waterfront Regeneration Trust, in journal writing 
research for the book “A Place To Walk” (Karstad et al. 1995). The drawings 
and paintings were reproduced from finished journal pages, but my hand letter- 
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ing was replaced with text edited on computer from my journal and the field 
notes of the whole party. The other side of the formal records of all these 
travels has been Fred’s computer database, which has gone through a parallel 
development in completeness and accuracy (Schueler 2000). 


NORTHERN LAKE 



Nature Journalling is a solitary occupation, and not easy to do on a group hike. 
The journalist is often left behind, jotting notes or making sketches. Compan¬ 
ions should be respectful and understanding of the time it takes to study and 
record. On a few occasions I have carried a small tape recorder in order to 
keep up with a group, or in an attempt to keep moving away from biting insects, 
but the results are usually unsatisfactory, as the best descriptive phrases still 
take time to compose, and hurriedly-taken notes leave much to be guessed at 
later in time-consuming reconstruction. Ideally, I take time to make a complete 
word picture of a scene in time and place, including weather, sounds, smells, 
colours, topography and surrounding vegetation, so that the plant or animal 
that is the focus of my attention is provided with a setting. Nothing is an island 
unto itself. Field notes can be jotted on a 3x5 card, in a pocket notebook, or 
entered into a hand-held computer for later transcription. Often, as soon as the 
sketch or painting is finished, it’s time to head on down the trail, or go in for 
supper! If you are going to compose and write the text indoors later, it is nice to 
have elbow room and just the right slope under the page for careful hand-letter¬ 
ing. 

The Journal Page 

My current journal page style is both formal and flexible, with strictly consis¬ 
tent top and side margins for hand-lettered text. Column width and placement 
vary, and there are no restrictions on size or placement of sketches. In this way, 
whether a sketch has been made in five minutes of fun, or five hours of intense 
concentration, it is framed by the text in a formal way, flowing into and belong- 
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ing with the other pages. When a journal account continues beyond the 
illustrated page it began on, I like to accent following pages with decorated 
capital letters called “versals.” 

Field equipment 

You can travel as light as you want, but if you can make yourself a comfortable 
little camp where you sit to work, you will be better able to concentrate and do 
your best. Be prepared to protect yourself and your work from sun, wind, r ain 
and cold. A folding stool is a good idea if you get too stiff sitting on the ground, 
but I prefer a simple closed cell foam pad for protection against cold, damp 
and rough surfaces. Bring warmer garments than you think you will need, as 
sitting still for a long time is very cold business. Sometimes I carry a large beach 
umbrella if I don’t have to walk too far (preferably blue and white, to neutralize 
the yellow colour of sunlight). Always wear a hat - a brimmed one is best. 
Sometimes I wear a toque on top of the brimmed hat for extra warmth. In 
cold weather I sit in a sleeping bag on a ground sheet, and drink hot tea from a 
thermos as I draw and write. A light tarp can be rigged up to fend off wind and 
rain. Sometimes I have pitched a tent, just to be sure to get that watercolour 
done, whatever the weather, and it has proven a great screen against biting 
flies. Heat and mosquitoes are the worst conditions, but these too can be over¬ 
come by the determined nature journalist. In hot weather, a wet towel across 
my back, and a wet hat, provide cool comfort. A little insect repellant dabbed 
behind the ears and around the back of the neck and on the backs of my hands 
keeps me from twitching and swatting, but the residue must be wiped from my 
fingers and the edge and heel of my hand or it will damage the paper. The best 
trick of all against mosquitoes when one is stationary in the woods, is a burning 
insect coil, smoking away upwind a bit. The mosquitoes just don’t seem to be 
able to find me then. 

Materials and Other Tips 

Archivally stable materials are important for anything that is to be done care¬ 
fully and with the intention of making a permanent record. Choose non-lignin, 
neutral or non-acid papers and carbon-based (India) ink or permanent pig¬ 
ment felt-tip pens (all available at artist supply stores). Coloured pencils are 
a good choice, but graphite pencil drawings must be sprayed with a fixative 
to keep them from smudging. Watercolour is considered archivally stable, 
provided it is kept dry and in the dark. 

1) Before beginning your drawing, establish your text margins. You may trace 
them from a lined page behind, or a cut-out template on top. The template for 
my horizontal page has three cutout spaces, each defining a potential column 
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of text. Marking the margins, with whisper-light pencil lines, allows me to see 
how my sketch will relate to the eventual text. 

2) Place your drawing anywhere on the page - different from where the draw¬ 
ing was on the previous page, and let it extend beyond the margin wherever it 
likes. 

3) After your drawing is finished, or when you feel ready to begin writing, 
shape your text spaces around the drawing — plan how many columns there 
should be, and how they (or it) should flow. Spaces between columns can be 
sloped or curved, to flow with or compliment the shape of the illustration. 

Mark all the inner margins lightly with pencil, and plan to abide strictly by the 
boundaries you have set for the beginning and ending of each written line. 
Smooth, clean edges to your blocks of hand lettering will establish the formal el¬ 
egance of your page, however unsteady the lettering may be, or however primi¬ 
tive the sketch. 

4) Either in the field, or back at camp or home, compose and edit your journal 
entry from the notes you have taken during your hike or throughout your sit¬ 
ting, adjusting the amount of text to fill the space you have designed. 

5) Hand-letter your journal entry in printing rather than writing, for easy legi¬ 
bility, and don’t worry too much about the absolute straightness of lines, as the 
slope of a line can be compensated for by an adjustment in the next line. The 
texture, or “colour” of the block of text should average out as an even tone. If 
you make a spelling mistake, or change your mind about a word as you are writ¬ 
ing, simply draw a single line through the letter or word, and continue. An as¬ 
terisk and a footnote can be used for more involved changes or comments. This 
compensation for inevitable small errors before they become obvious is true 
craftsmanship. Always indicate the date and place of your observation at or 
near the top of each journal entry. 

A Final Note 

On our field trip West to write and illustrate the book “Fragile Inheritance,” 
we took a teenage apprentice from Ohio. She wrote weekly “Letters Home” 
for her local newspaper. Near Flin Flon, she saw the Aurora Borealis for the 
first time. However, the words she wrote about it described her own feelings 
rather than the Aurora. We encouraged her with questions: What did the 
Aurora look like? How was it moving? How much and which parts of the sky 
did it cover? Everyone has a different descriptive style: the poet finds meta¬ 
phors, the artist evokes appearance, the scientist names and measures, and the 
emotional youth reacts. You will only be able to compensate for the limitations 
of your natural style if you recognize and analyse what it is, and realize the pos- 
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sibiiity of including other approaches. Searching for just the right words on the 
spot is always a worthwhile endeavour, as you can never do better than when 
communing with your subject itself. Every thing you pause to notice deserves 
the most precise and thoughtful description, and your journal deserves your 
best. We need to push our limits in order to improve. 

If you are drawing or painting, and you feel that your skills are inadequate - 
don’t worry. Once your page is finished, the sketch will be framed and explain¬ 
ed by the writing which attends it. Take Nature seriously, but don’t take your¬ 
self too seriously. Anything that is done on location has value - you can’t lose, 
because you’ve bound “another species’ spirit to your own. ” 
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The Eastern Ontario Biodiversity Museum 

announces the opening of a new exhibition 

Drawing from Life: the Illustrated Journals of 

Aleta Karstad 

Hand lettered journals filled with detailed watercolour paintings and ink 
sketches from 30 years of nature observation. 

Opening: Saturday, 10 June 2000. Meet the Artist, 10:00 - 2:00 
Aleta will autograph copies of her books: A Place to Walk, 

Wild Seasons Daybook, and Queen Charlotte Islands’ Cumshewa Head Trail 

The exhibition will run through the summer months. 

Aleta will run several journalling workshops - book ahead! 

The EOBM’s hours are from Thursday to Saturday 10 to 5, 
and Sunday 11 to 5. 

Located in Rama’s Northside Plaza on Sanders Street in Kemptville. 
Please call 258-3415 for details and directions. 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
m II the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to E.M. Dickson, 2037Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to 
low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on the 
day of the event. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 

Le Club des Omithologues de I’Outaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire at 778-3413 and the Bird Status Line is 778-0737. 



From Aleta Karstad’s “Canadian Nature Notebook.” 
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Sunday 

9 July 

9:00 a.m. 

GENERAL INTEREST WALK AT THE PETRIE ISLANDS 
Leaders: Stephen Darbyshire, Christine Hanrahan and 

Fred Schueler 

Meet: Place D’Orleans Shopping Centre, NE corner of 
parking lot, by St. Joseph Blvd. (north side of WalMart). 

The large size of the Ottawa River has allowed the 
development of a number of habitats along its shoreline. 

The Petrie islands are interesting because they are seasonally 
flooded. Participants on this outing will have chance to see 
the unusual assemblages of plants and animals in and around 
the extensive marshlands, river shoreline, sandy habitats and 
flood plain forests that characterize these secluded islands. 

See “The Petrie Islands: Naturally Special” by Christine 
Hanrahan and Stephen Darbyshire in T&L 33(2): 59-73. 

Tuesday 

11 July 

7:30 pjn. 
Social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

WESTERN WILDLIFE 

Speaker: Roy John 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

8:00 p.m. 

Formal 

program 

[This talk had to be re-scheduled from February because of 
Roy’s work commitment.] 

Take a trip through Canada’s West looking for wildlife that 
has adapted to dry summers and cold winters. Come and 
see magnificent cranes, colourful prickly pears and the 
graceful pronghorn. 

Saturday 

15 July 

10:00 a.m. 

BUTTERFLIES OF SUMMER 

Leader Peter Hall 

Meet: Junction of Highway 416 South and 

Highway 43 west side. 

The Ottawa area has many beautiful butterflies but many of 
them are not easy to find. We hope to visit the Kemptville 
area where there are butterflies frequenting the open, prairie 
type country. You may expect to find two recently recorded 
species, the Gorgon Checkerspot and the Delaware Skipper, 
as well as the common midsummer butterflies. Do not miss 
this chance to come out and enjoy these fascinating and 
beautiful insects as well as to have a lot of fun. Bring along 
your children, a lunch and a net, if you have one, as well as 
insect repellent (only for the biting flies!). Please 

REGISTER BY TELEPHONING THE CLUB NUMBER 
at 722-3050 by June 30, so that you can be contacted if the 
trip has to be rescheduled, or if you need a ride. 
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Sunday 
16 July 

1:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
23 July 
8:30 a jn 


Saturday 
29 July 
9:00 a.m. 


FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 
Leaden Bill Arthurs 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

This will be an afternoon general botanical walk along the 
Dewberry trail in the Mer Bleue Conservation Area. 
Participants should expect to see about 25 of the 54 species 
of ferns and clubmosses known from the Ottawa region. 


THE DRAGONS OF MORRIS ISLAND 
Leaders: Bob Bracken and Chris Lewis 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

The Odonata comprising the dragonflies and damselflies are 
an often overlooked and ancient fauna. The Morris Island 
Conservation Area with its wide expanses of relatively still 
water continues to be one of the most rewarding places to 
hunt for these insects. It offers a fantastic variety of species 
and habitats (55 species have been recorded to date) and 
promises a good time for all. Once again, join Chris and Bob 
and your fellow naturalists in exploring for these a m a z i ng 
insects in a stunning natural environment. Bring along a 
lunch and an insect net, if you have one, and try out your skill 
in capturing one of these dragons! Again, children are most 
welcome on this outing. 


SHRUBS OF MER BLEUE 

Leaders: Albert Dugal and Philip Martin 

Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, 

Wellington at Kent Street. 

The Mer Bleue Conservation Area is a large wetland 
complex inhabited by many woody plants and herbs 
characteristic of fens and bogs. You can easily examine many 
of these shrubs from the boardwalk which traverses the 
marsh and compare them with the more familiar plants 
around the margin. The group should encounter about 55 
species during this half-day outing. Please bring along a 
lunch and any appropriate field guides that you may wish to 
consult. 
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Wednesday 
2 August 
10:00 a.m. 
to 

2:00 p.m. 


rv 



INSECT IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 
Leaden Fenja Brodo 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, east 
side of Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 
Microscopes, loups (hand-lenses), keys, and assorted insects 
will be set out for your learning pleasure. The focus will be 
on distinguishing the major orders of insects - Odonata, 
Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Hymenoptera, etc. This 
becomes easier once you know what to look for. For the 
more advanced, help will be at hand for sorting out famili es 
of various insect groups. The FWG hosts a rich variety of 
insects in its various habitats, and we shall take the time to 
roam through and observe which insects are to be found 
where. Bring a lunch and your mystery insects. 


Saturday 
12 August 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

5:00 p.m. 
(approx.) 



MONTREAL BOTANICAL GARDENS 
Leaden Roy John 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre (formerly Lincoln 
Heights Galleria) northeast corner of the parking lot, 
Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $20.00 for the bus PLUS $8.00 for the entrance fee 
($6.00 for seniors). See Coming Events Section for 
registration details. 

Visit the Montreal Botanical Gardens - Biodome - 
Insectarium when the gardens are at their peak. About 18 
groups of flowers (begonias, dahlias, roses, orchids, etc.) 
should be in full bloom. The outing is limited to 42 people so 
PLEASE REGISTER AT THE CLUB NUMBER (722 
3050) before 2 August. Bring a lunch or buy one there. For 
more information visit http://www.ville.montreal.qc.ca/jardin 
(English and French). 


Sunday LATE SUMMER BIRDS AND CONFUSING FALL 

27 August WARBLERS 

7:00 a.m. Leaden Beraie Ladouceur. 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 
the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This is a chance to see some interesting birds on the wing 
towards the end of summer. Bring along a snack, binoculars 
and a spotting scope, if you have one. 
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August/ 
September 
Date and time 
to be decided. 


Saturday 
9 September 
9:00 ajn. 


Tuesday 
12 September 
7:30 p.m. 
Social 

8:00 p jn. 

Formal 

program 


MUSHROOM FIELD TRIP 
Leaden Tom Stein. 

This outing will be limited to 25 participants. PLEASE 
REGISTER BEFORE AUGUST 22ND AT THE CLUB 
NUMBER (777-3050). Registrants will be notified of the 
date, meeting place and other details. 


ASTERS AND GOLDENRODS. 

Leaders: Albert Dugal and Joan Speirs 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 

the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Asters and Goldenrods are easily recognized as they are 
prominent fall flowering plants. However, the various species 
can be difficult to tell apart. Here is your chance to learn to 
distinguish them! Bring a snack for this half-day trip as well 
as back issues of “Goldenrods” (T&L 25 (4): 114-121) and 
“Asters of the Ottawa District” (T&L 29 (3): 89-99) or any 
other field guides that may help solve the riddles posed by 
these plants. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING MEMBERS’ SLIDE NIGHT 
Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Admission: At least one natural history slide or a single 
“loonie” donation to the Alfred Bog Fund. 

This is your chance to show fellow OFNC members your 
favourite slides (15 maximum) on natural history and/or the 
people with whom you have shared past trips and other 
memorable occasions. It would be appreciated if you could 
talk about your slides but you do not need to speak at length 
if you so choose. Please contact either Philip Martin 
(729-3218) or Lee Caimie (733-1561) so that your 
presentation can be scheduled. 
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Sunday 
17 September 
9:00 ajn. 
to 

4:00 pan. 
(approx.) 



Saturday 
30 September 
7 JO a.m. 


ANNUAL PICNIC: 

BUS TRIP TO FITZROY HARBOUR PROVINCIAL PARK 
Meet: Lincoln Shopping Centre (formerly Lincoln Heights 
Galleria), northeast corner of the parking lot, Richmond 
Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $ 12.00 for the bus PLUS $ 3.00 (optional for apples, 
cake and cheese). See Coming Events Section for 
registration details. 

Leaden Roy John 

Meet: Lincoln Reids Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 
the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

The park at Rtzroy Harbour is lovely spot to enjoy a picnic 
among friends. It features a majestic cathedral forest of 
century-old white pine and 300-year-old bur oak. There 
should be plenty of interesting wildlife in the surrounding 
area, because the forest is home to a variety of birds such as 
killdeer, flickers, warblers, goldfinches, black birds, robins 
and sparrows. Raccoon, chipmunks, rabbits, and the 
occasional white-tailed deer can also be seen. Bring a lunch 
and a drink. PLEASE REGISTER EARLY (722-3050) 
before 8 September. Please also be environmentally 
responsible (and support the Club too), by using the bus 
rather than your car! For more information visit 
http://www.mnr.gov.on.ca/MNR/parks/fitz.html 


BIRDING IN OTTAWA SOUTH 
Leaden Tom Reeve 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

This half-day outing will enable participants to visit several 
locales in the (south) of Ottawa in search of resident birds 
and those migrating along well-defined flight patterns. 
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Late STARGAZING 

September WITH ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 

or early Leaders: Glen Le Drew and Philip Martin 

October Meet: Neatby Bldg., front entrance, one block west of the 

Date and Irving Place-Maple Lane Drive intersection and traffic light 
time to be on Carling Avenue. 

decided. Experience an evening looking through a telescope, finding 

stars, galaxies, and other features of interest (such as 
northern lights) in the night sky in late September or early 
October. The Indian River Observatory near the Mill of 
Kintail is ideally situated for this purpose, and we have been 
well rewarded in past years with views of Jupiter and other 
planets on their closest approach to Earth. The trip is limited 
to the first 25 people that REGISTER BEFORE 
SEPTEMBER 15TH AT THE CLUB NUMBER 
(777-3050). Registrants will be advised when a specific date 
has been chosen and a map with directions will be 
distributed at the meeting place. Warm clothing and a hot 
drink are strongly recommended. Unfavourable weather will 
necessitate a rescheduling of the trip. 


Saturday GENERAL INTEREST WALK 

7 October TO THE STONY SWAMP AREA 

8:30 a.m. Leaders: Philip Martin and Roy John 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, northeast corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This will be a general interest walk to identify trees with 
characteristic fall colour and any available fauna. 

Bring a lunch for this half-day outing. 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip ex made some unusual observations recently? 
Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting ate that needs protection? Write up your 
thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We can accept e-mail, IBM-compatible 
diskettes, or submissions in traditional form—typed, written, printed or painted! 
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Tuesday 
10 October 
7:30 p.m. 
Social 

8:00 p.m. 

Formal 

program 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
SCIENTIFIC AUTHENTICATION OF THE 
SEA-SERPENT, CADBOROSAURUS, ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST OF CANADA 
Speaker: Ed Bousfield 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

The presence of a sea-serpent in the North Pacific Ocean 
had been recorded in petroglyphs and artifacts of native 
peoples in western Canada during the last two millennia. 
However, these were regarded as mythical until sigh ting s 
occurred along the coast, from Alaska to California, and in 
deep interior lakes, regularly and predictably in modern 
times. Finally, in 1995, this aquatic megaserpent was 
authenticated and described as a valid scientific species, 
Cadborosaurus willsi, by former CMN biologist. Dr. Ed 
Bousfield, and UBC oceanographer, Dr. Paul LeBlond. Be 
sure not to miss the exciting talk about this discovery, and 
about continuing efforts during the last summer and this 
year, to monitor photographically the rare appearances of 
this large, fast-moving, deepwater reptile in surface waters 
of southern Vancouver Island. 


Sunday FALL BIRDS AND LATE MIGRANTS 

15 October Leader. Ray Holland 

8:00 a.m. Meet: Lincoln Heights Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 
the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Participants will visit several locales along the Ottawa River, 
starting with the Britannia Filtration Plant, on this half-day 
outing to observe waterfowl and other migrating species. 
Bring a snack and a warm drink. 


Saturday GEOLOGY WALK 

21 October Leaden Geoff Burbidge and Bruce Summers 

9:30 a.m. [Details in the next issue or call Philip Martin (729-3218)] n 


URL of our site: WEBMASTER 1 * e-mail 

http://www.achilles.net/ofhc/index.htm ofiic@achilles.net 

DEADLINE: Material intended for the Oct.-Dec. 2000 issue must be in the editor’s 
hands by August 20, 2000. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Fenja Brodo, Editor,Trail & Landscape^ Benson Street, Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 
H: (613)723-2054 Fax:(613)364-4027 e-mail: fbrodo@cyberus.ca 
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